Interview with Ruth Beaver Kramer, NC, USN, Arlington, VA. Pre-WWII Washington 
Naval Hospital. Conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, and CAPT Patricia M. Collins, NC, USNR, 26 June 1998 


Where did you grow up? 

In Wisconsin, little town of Ontario, about 40 miles from LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
LaCrosse is on the Mississippi River. People don't think of that. People living on the 
Mississippi that far north. It was a little farming town. My dad was a carpenter, a mason; he 
didn’t like farming. I went to grade school and high school in Ontario. Then I went out to 
LaCrosse to teacher’s college for a year. All my friends had gone into nurse’s training, so I 
decided I’d do that. I entered training at the Saint Francis School of Nursing in LaCrosse, a very 
good school; it's now closely associated with Mayo Clinic. 


When you graduated was it a 3- or 4-year school? 

Three-year. The R.N. program was all we had. But we all had to write the same state 
boards; still do, even the 3-year program writes the same state boards as the degree program. 
Doesn’t seem quite correct. You don’t get the same privileges. We went to school year-round. 
We didn’t have summers off. We had 2 weeks off every year. That’s why we finished in 3 
years. We went to work at 7:00 in the morning. We were often expected to go to Mass first. 

We didn’t always make it. We’d have 3 hours off in the afternoon to go to class then come back 
on duty and work to 7:00 p.m. at night and have our supper. We had supper before we went off 

duty. At 7:30 we had to go to study hall, and we studied until 8:30. We had from 8:30 to 9:00 to 
do what we wanted to. At 9:00 we had to be at check-in. And 9:30 we had to be in bed. So we 

had long days. 


When you graduated, what type of practical experience did you get while you were 
in school? Were you affiliated with the hospital? 

We were on duty every day. We had duty, then had classes, then had more duty. 
Practical, taking care of patients. The amount of responsibility we got depended on what year 
we were in. 


What did you do after you graduated? 

I did a little private duty in LaCrosse--20-hour duty for a while then I already had been 
accepted for the registry at Mayo Clinic, the Colonial Hospital. It’s now called Methodist 
hospital. I did private duty there for a year on their registry. There was a man named Dr. Joel 
White. He had a patient who came from Alaska, and I was assigned him, Mr. Anderson, I think. 
Dr. White was a commander at that time. But he was recruiting nurses. Nobody realized what 
his main purpose was at the Mayo Clinic but one duty was to recruit nurses for the Navy. 


He also recruited Ruth Erickson. Did you know Ruth Erickson? 

She was there at the same time. I never met her. I didn’t meet her there. I think she was 
on duty at Saint Mary’s and I was at Methodist. I knew she was going in the Nurse Corps, but 
she asked for the West Coast, and I asked for the East Coast. So I never met her. 

Did you ever meet her in your career at any time? 

Never. 


Ruth Erickson told me about Dr. White and that he must have done a lot of 
recruiting in that neighborhood. 

He did that year. I guess Navy medicine had just started to build the Nurse Corps a little 
more. I think there were only about 400 at that time. 


What year was that? 
It was in 1936. 


Had you considered a military career? 

No [hadn’t. Dr. White came into the picture because he was visiting Mr. Anderson one 
day, and I had said to Mr. Anderson, "Well I’d like to go to Alaska someday." And Anderson 
said, "This nurse would like to go to Alaska." Dr. White said, "Why don’t you join the Navy 
Nurse Corps and you’ll be sent to Alaska sometime." Well, all they had there was a little clinic 
in Sitka, Alaska, and the patient had had a restaurant in Sitka, but he came back to Washington 
State. It was too lonely for him and he decided he didn’t want to stay there. So anyway...I 
finally joined and I went to Norfolk... Portsmouth. 


Did you have any kind of orientation when you got to Portsmouth? 

We had 6 months; we had 6 months on trial. We just worked like we ordinarily would on 
a trial basis before they decided whether they would give us an appointment. We signed up for 
3- year tour and I think we signed up again after 3 years. It was expected we would stay in 
unless we got married and resigned. I liked Portsmouth very much and thought it was a well run 
hospital. I liked the personnel there, and stayed a little over 2 years. 


What were your duties at the hospital? 

I just did ward duty all the time. Every day nothing but ward duty. Usually surgical and 
medical, and at that time a Dr. Walker had started an outpatient hospital, a hospital for pregnant 
women, so that their babies could be born in Navy hospitals. That was the beginning of that. 
We did have one isolation ward in Portsmouth for the servicemen who got TB-- tuberculosis. 
That hospital was away from the main hospital. When we had night duty, it was once a year for 
only month. We’d go on duty at 10:00 p.m. and work till 8 in the morning. We had to make 
hourly rounds. Like over here at this hospital we made rounds from one building to another. At 
Portsmouth it was about a half a mile away or a quarter a mile to each building. It was kind of 
difficult, but we were young enough to do it. 


Did you get any days off during the month? 

Every other weekend we had off. We were given 30 days leave a year, and we could 
accumulate up to 120. We took turns for holidays. If we had Christmas, we worked New Years. 
One thing I did at Portsmouth. They only had a ferry across the Elizabeth River at that time, but 
the Navy provided a little boat we could catch to go to Norfolk. So a friend of mine and I 
registered at William and Mary for two courses. We would go to school in the morning. That 
little boat would take us over, and then we would take a street car way out to William and Mary 
Extension, and come back, catch that boat back, and get into uniform and go to work. We did 
that for 12 weeks. I don’t know why we did it because we took economics and English 
literature, I think, just to be doing something. I was sad to leave, Portsmouth really. I thought it 
was a really nice place. 


How many other nurses were there at the time? 
Probably 24. It was quite big because they were bringing the recruits there. I think they 
were at least six nurses who came in the same time I did. It was sort of a training ground. 


How may patients would you have been responsible in the course of your rounds? 
Well the wards were usually 21 to 24 patients. We would have one nurse and three 
corpsmen to take care of them. It wasn't that difficult. 


When did you leave Portsmouth? 
I was transferred to Washington and arrived here the last day of 1938 and I had New 
Years 1939 here. 


Had you volunteered for that? 
No they just sent you. We could ask for a station if we wanted to and if they had an 
opening or if they needed a nurse, you'd probably get it. I didn’t ask for Washington. 


How did you get here? 
I came by boat, I forgot the line, but it was between Washington and Norfolk, and I think 
Washington to Baltimore and back on the Chesapeake Bay. 


So you came all the way up the Potomac River by boat? 

Yes, but we came up the Chesapeake Bay first. We had to go from Norfolk to Newport 
News to catch the boat to come up here. So even when I came from Minnesota to Portsmouth 
the train stopped in Newport News and we caught a ferry back to Portsmouth. Now they have all 
kinds of bridges. At the time it was exciting for me because I grew up in the Midwest. 


What do you remember about Washington? Were you excited to be in the nation’s 
capital? 

Of course I had had one trip here, just for sightseeing. It was to visit a Navy nurse named 
Laura Pepple. She wasn’t in the Navy at that time; she was still a civilian nurse. We got a cab 
for 10 dollars and we saw everything, even Mt. Vernon. All day long we had that cab for 10 
dollars. So I had a good idea what Washington was like. 


When you first came in and you were down in Portsmouth what was the salary for a 
Navy nurse? 

Seventy dollars a month and board and room. While we were on leave, another 40 
dollars was paid because you wouldn’t have board and room. After 3 years they would 
automatically raise our salary to 90 dollars a month. After 3 more years it would be 120 dollars a 
month, and that was the ceiling. The chief nurses might have gotten a bigger allowance. 


That’s another subject we were talking about coming over that you all had 
something called relative rank, you were addressed as Miss. Did you have any feelings 
about that? 


Actually, we always felt it was just something that the older, the chief nurses made us 
feel. You're better off as an appointee than as a commissioned officer. They thought our 
privileges were greater, and with less interference from higher rank. 


Did you feel that way? 
It never bothered me. I don’t know if it would have been better being an officer. 


What kind of interferences did they think you would have? 

They thought we had more freedom, that we could come and go as we wanted once you 
were off duty. I guess probably we could resign more easily. And as far as promotions were 
concemed, the Army Nurse Corps may have been better. The first General in the Army Nurse 
Corps lives in this building, General Hayes. 


The Nurse Corps trained the corpsmen? 
We trained the corpsmen, but they also had a school. They were put in a school first, and 
then came to the hospital. Our hospital corpsmen were very good, outstanding young men. 


How long was the school that they went to do you remember? 
I think it was 12 weeks. 


There was a corps school there in Portsmouth? 

Yes. I think it was on the Navy base. But they were outstanding. Oh I know another 
reason that the chief nurses used to think we were better off was because of courts martial. Not 
that I think any of them have been court marshaled, but they didn’t like the idea that we could 
even have been subjected to courts martial. 


Did you know of any incidents with nurses? 
Not in the Navy. They could be asked to resign. 


So they were not subject to the same discipline? 
No 


Oh I see, so if you messed up, even if you were innocent, they could simply say you 
have to resign? 

Well, unless you got a lawyer. Chief nurses were pretty fair, and the commanding 
officers were very good to all of us. 


So you had just arrived in Washington, you were all excited about being in the 
Capital, and then you reported to the Naval Hospital at 23rd and E., and what do you 
remember going up that hill for the first time, Do you have any recollections of your 
feelings? 

Yes, privacy, how private this is, how away from everything. We almost felt like we 
were in the country. In a way we were in the country, because there was no Kennedy Center. 
There was a brewery. There was an ice rink where they had hockey games. We had tennis 
courts right down below, all that’s down there now is a parking lot I think, and there was a nice 


tearoom, where the Watergate is, called the Watergate Tearoom. It was like a park down there. 
I thought it was a beautiful location. 


Who did you report to? Which department? Nursing Division? 

Nursing. Mrs. Carver was my chief nurse. Mrs. Myrtle Carver, I think. A really 
wonderful person. She also had been married like Leona Jackson, and had a grown child I think. 
I don’t know whether or not her husband was killed in an accident. She was probably the best 
chief nurse I ever had. 


So they showed to your quarters, where you were showing me a few weeks ago? 
Yes, I had the same room the entire time I was there. 


Could you describe that room? 

Well it was on the second floor. I don’t know if it had a number or not, probably not. It 
was about, 12 by 14. Bed and a dresser, and I think we had a closet, but I can’t remember. I 
didn’t see one the other day when I was there. We had a community bathroom, one at each end 
of the hall. 


Remember you told me about a sign that was on the bathroom? 

There was a sign up in the bathroom that said, “If you're careful you’ ll scrub the bathtub 
before you take your bath, but if you’re a lady, you’ll wash out the bathtub after you've had your 
bath. Everyone wanted to be a lady, so it was pretty clean. 


There was a dining room? Describe that? 

A beautiful dining room, down in the lower level of the nursing quarters. We had two 
tables. I believe there were 19 or 21 nurses at that time. Most of the time the younger nurses 
were at one table, and the older nurses at the other. We had excellent food; everything was 
served. We had maids to serve, and wonderful table service, all white linens, and sterling silver. 
I can't imagine what happened to all that. 


You had your own chef then? 
We had a chef. 


Where was the kitchen? 

Probably back in that hallway. I am not sure what was in that hallway, in that basement. 
I used to think that’s where the help stayed and lived. Part of them anyway, but I'm not sure if 
that was true. It might have been...maybe storage. 


You said your socializing was done upstairs on the next level, which was the lounge 
or living room? 

A real nice living room, a big one. When I saw this last time with you. I was 
disappointed, that all those beautiful beamed ceilings had been painted white. That was pretty 
mahogany, and there was a grand piano. It was sort of divided into two rooms. Like a rug and a 
piano, and the other end was the radio and other davenports. 


You also had a big radio? 


A wonderful radio there. 
The Redskins were starting to become important at that time. That was the year we lost to that 
“high schooler ” Dudley Peree, '39. I think that was the same year we lost to the "high schooler' 
76 to nothing. 


Sounds like a great team? 
Yes, they were just starting out. They won some too. Because I won money betting on 
the team. 


Were you first assigned at the hospital? 

I was assigned first to the medical ward in the main building. It was off to the right soon 
as you go into the door, I think I showed you where we passed the room where the Navy 
Secretary was laid out after he died. We were assigned 3 to 6 months and then maybe 
transferred. 


How many patients would there have been in a medical ward? 
Usually 20. Because the hospital, if you remember, was pretty much laid out like a H, 
and we had the wards on either side. I think the surgery was in the back part of that building. 


What was the ward on the left? 

That was the venereal disease ward. When I look back on my duty in the venereal 
disease ward, sulfanilamide had just come out. And somehow or other the Navy was assigned 
research and keeping track. We gave a 21-day course of sulfanilamide and we kept track every 
day. It was a very difficult drug for young boys to have to take. Because you never knew, heart 
attacks were common. 


Was that a byproduct of the sulfanilamide? 
When I think back on it I don’t see how those young people stood the treatment . 


How was it administered? 

By mouth, tablets. It started out with a minimum number of tablets and worked on up to 
the 21 days. We didn’t have much to treat those boys with and it finally worked out. That was 
probably the case... It probably worked better than any medication we had as long as it was under 
strict supervision like we had. There should be records someplace from that time. 


It wasn't very effective against the venereal disease? It probably wasn't very 
effective at all was it? 
Well, yes, it was if you finished the course. It helped some. 


Was it really, because you were telling me they were using some arsenic based 
medication? 

That was for syphilis, not for gonorrhea. Sulfanilamide was all for gonorrhea and it did 
work if they could stand the treatment. 


What were the side effects? 


Well, they became cyanotic, nauseous. Most of them stood the treatment alright and 
were glad when it was over. But we did have one death while I was there. 


Did you work in surgery with Dr. [H. Lamont] Pugh? 

No, I never worked in surgery. The surgical nurses were just transferred from one 
hospital to another. They stayed in that as a specialty as a rule if they liked surgery. And I sure 
didn't like surgery. 


Did they have a dirty and a clean surgery? 
Not then. Hey we were so careful in the operating room. The operating rooms were so 
clean. Everybody was so careful. 


There was no air conditioning at that time. 
No. We didn't even miss it. 


The OR at that time, which was upstairs in that back building, had a skylight to 
help illuminate the operating theater, and that in the summer they had to do surgeries in 
the early morning when there was light but the sun hadn't really come up and baked the 
area. Do you remember any of that? 

No, I don't remember any of that. In fact, I've forgotten who the surgery nurses were. 
They were older. They were people who intended to stay in for the full time. But the treatment 
for syphilis was arsenic and it was so hard on the patients. Their skin would dry out and half of 
nursing that really made them feel better was to take the time to rub that dry skin off. It would 
just flake right off. I don't know if it did any good. I went to Philadelphia after I left here. They 
had a treatment for syphilis in Philadelphia. It was like a big iron lung. And we put the patient 
in the iron lung or contraption and sent his temperature up to 106° for a certain length of time 
and they'd come back practically dead to my ward. I think that's probably something that's 
disappeared by now. I hope it has. 


They were called fever cabinets. 
Oh they're awful. 


They're using a similar technique without using the fever cabinets, at least 
experimentally, for the treatment of HIV where they give the patient malaria and it 
elevates the patient's temperature. But they're finding it's not the temperature that does 
the job; that's a side effect. There's something in the malaria, the body fighting off the 
malaria, that also attacks the HIV virus. But what they tried to do, and they did this before 
the war, they actually gave people malaria. But then they determined that it was the 
temperature, the fever that was causing it, so then they created these fever cabinets that 
you described and they put the patients in there and baked them at 106° for awhile. But 
I'm not sure that had much effect on the syphilis. 

Oh, I don't think it did either. But the boys were willing to try anything. Most of them 
were young. 


Did you ever have duty in other than the main hospital? 
From there I went over to Sick Officers' Quarters (SOQ). 


Building Five is the SOQ. 
That's where the Secretary of the Navy was. 


Tell us that story. 

They called from Rappahannock, I think, to send a ambulance for him. I don't know 
what was wrong with him I was asked to go on the ambulance but I didn't get myself ready in 
time. I forgot the name of the nurse who went, but he died on the way back in the ambulance. 


Was he retired at that point 
No. 


Was it Knox? 
No, Stimson, I think his name was. 


Henry Stimson was Secretary of War, I think. 

Maybe war. I hope I've got the right name. After they embalmed him and put him in the 
casket, they had a room assigned to him there in Sick Officers' Quarters and put a Marine guard 
around the clock guard on him. Anybody who wanted to visit him, had to come there. 


How long was he there? 
Just until he was to be buried. They might have taken him up to the Capitol, but I don't 
think they did. I think they just brought him up and buried him at Arlington. 


Did they ever use those fireplaces? 
No, we didn't use them. I don't think anybody ever used them. 


How was the place heated? Do you remember? 
I don't know, probably coal. 


Did you ever work with Dr. Pugh? 
No, I never did. 


Did you ever meet him? 
I thought Dr. Pugh went out to the new naval hospital as commanding officer before he 
became Surgeon General. I don't think I ever met him. 


You had left before the move to Bethesda. You were out of the Navy. 
I went back there and worked in the OB department for 9 years as a civilian nurse. 


You said you also worked over in what was the psychiatry department. 

I worked with Dr. [Bartholomew] Hogan, Admiral Hogan. He was a commander at that 
time and I liked it. I really enjoyed it. Dr. Hogan was a task master. But as long as you kept his 
patients happy, kept them from worrying about themselves. They weren't that advanced. 
Anyone who was advanced was studied for 2 or 3 weeks and then sent to St. Elizabeth's. But we 
had a doctor, his name was [Aclpfar A.] Marsteller. Ever hear of him? 


No. 
He was the chief of psychiatry in the Navy at that time and he was assigned to St. 
Elizabeth's to take care of all the Navy patients that were over there. 


Now these were the days before we had meds that would take care of the different 
psychiatric conditions. How were the patients treated? What kind of treatment regimen 
would you see down there? 

Well a really violent patient who would do harm to himself, there was a cell down in that 
building, with bars on it. The corpsman would have a key. There was only a mattress kept in 
there and the walls were padded and they would be shipped out immediately to St. Elizabeth's. 
And perhaps the other patients would be kept under observation, Some of them were not known 
to be that violent. I remember one man who was just so upset. I think he was upset over his 
family affairs. He just put his fist through the window and cut himself up. So he was sent to St. 
Elizabeth's. It was important to keep them locked because some of them would just get out and 
leave. 


What type of other therapy was used? Counseling? You worked with Dr. Hogan. 
What was his technique? 

He usually just counseled them till he'd find out what was wrong. One person in 
particular I remember Dr. Hogan counseling was a young man who was just sitting and looking 
at Dr. Hogan. And Dr. Hogan said: "Well, what are you thinking right now?" 

What's on your mind right now? Oh, he said he'd heard voices. He said, "Are you hearing 
voices right now?" And he said, "Yes I am." He said, "What are they telling you?" "They're 
telling me to beat you up." And Dr. Hogan said, "Well, you can try but I don't think you'll be 
able to do it." That's what he would do to determine if patients were having hallucinations. A lot 
of the patients who came in there had been in the Orient a long time. That was not easy in those 
days to be out in the Orient for three years at a time. 


Were there any medications at all available to be used? 
Luminal. Phenobarbital, same thing. It just sort of kept them quiet. They didn't have 
any Elavil, Prozac, Ritalin, or the many other drugs available today. 


Did they use any shock treatments or anything like that? 
No, we didn't do any shock treatments. They did that at St. Elizabeth's. 


So this psychiatric department was very conservative. 
Well, it was pretty new. The Navy didn't have a psychiatric department until Dr. 
Marsteller and Dr. [Bartholomew] Hogan started that. 


And they started it just before you got there? 
They must have. 


In ‘39? 
I don't know how long Dr. Hogan was there before I got there. I have no idea. 


Do you remember the building just to the left of that building next to the Psychiatric 
Building? 
That was the corpsmen’s quarters 


Did you ever go in there? 
No. I never was in there 


They had their own messing area. 
They had everything in there. 


Just like you all did. While you were there in '39 and '40, the war broke out in 
Europe. 
It did. 


Was there any consciousness of that? 

Not as far as I was concerned, it wasn't. It seemed like it was so far away. Today it 
would be really close. But at that time communication wasn't that good. We knew it was going 
on but we didn't think we would ever be a part of that. Maybe that's because I was too young to 
think about wars. 


Was there any emphasis on possible readiness or preparing for combat? Did any of 
the World War I nurses ever talked about their experiences? 

I don't think we ever had a WWI nurse on duty there. No. In fact I don't know how 
many Navy nurses we had in WWI. Maybe the Women's Memorial would know. 


There were some, but by the time you got there in '39, they had retired or left. 
Esther Hasson had gone back into the Army. Beatrice Bowman had probably retired by 
then. She had participated in the war. 

Bowman had retired by the time I went in. 


Did you ever run into any nurses there who had served on the hospital ship Relief? 
Yes, but I don't remember who they were. I think probably Annie Harkins, my chief 
nurse had served on that ship at one time. 


Was that considered to be a real glamorous duty, if you got assigned to a hospital 
ship or was that something you guys didn't discuss? 

It didn't seem very glamorous to me because I| didn't want to be out on the water. There 
weren't many assigned to it, maybe six. 


I think the Relief had about 20. 
How many are there now? 


We have two hospital ships now and one of them is on the way to the Baltic for a 


goodwill mission. I don't know how many nurses we have on that. I think about 30 for a 
huge ship. 
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I know a doctor who was assigned to the Relief and I think he did the first appendectomy 
performed at sea. But I can't remember his name. Maybe I'll remember his name someday and 
you can check that out, see if he was the first one that did it. 


So you were at Washington for the rest of your stay in the Navy. 

No. Dr. Stewart was in the surgical ward, and he wrote an order one day for a patient, 
and I carried the order out for him. I can't remember whether the patient had a reaction or 
something, but anyway, he blamed me and he said he never wrote the order. Well, I had the 
order right there in front of me so that stayed. But he was so hateful. And other nurses had had 
the same problem with him. He'd deny any mistake he ever made and would blame it on a 
corpsman or nurse. So I went to Mrs. Carver, the chief nurse, and said: 

"I can't put up with this man. I can't tolerate any more of him, and I'll turn in my 
resignation today." 

She said, "Don't do that. We've got you scheduled for the dietetics school at George 
Washington University. What would you think if we sent you to Philadelphia for the summer 
and when you come back you can go to school in the fall?" 

"Well, I'd love it!" I went to Philadelphia and guess who was there? Dr. White. The 
man who recruited me. He wasn't the commanding officer; he was the executive officer. I really 
enjoyed Philadelphia. It was a great hospital for learning. 


Did they have psychiatry there? 
They had them all together, if someone had a kidney operation, they were there. There 
were 40 patients in the ward. 


There's something I wanted to ask you just to go back to Washington for a minute. 
You had told me you had met the President on one occasion when you all went to a party at 
the White House. 

Every year the President and Mrs. Roosevelt would have a garden party at the White 
House for all veterans, military nurses, doctors and so forth. And they'd send buses to pick 
everybody up. And inpatients were included if they wanted to go. And the first one I went to, 
the President stood in a receiving line with Eleanor. The next one, he didn't, they just drove him 
around the area in a convertible car, and he spoke and just waved. So it was pretty obvious to us 
that his health was really deteriorating. And then right after that I think he was a patient at the 
Naval Hospital. And this girl that I told you who came to Washington for a tour--Laura Pepple-- 
was his nurse. I never saw him. 


This was still when the hospital was in town, not Bethesda. 
Not Bethesda. 


So she was a Navy nurse at that point? 
Yes, her name was Laura Pepple. 


Was she the first nurse to be a nurse to a President do you know? 


She was a Mayo Clinic nurse, a graduate from Methodist or St. Mary’s Nursing School 
and I guess that was probably why she was assigned. She was very smart girl. 
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She was assigned to the hospital? 
She was assigned to him as a private duty nurse. 


At the White House. 
No, right up at the hospital. 


So whenever he would come over, she was on his case? 
As far as I know, he was only in the hospital once and she was on his case at that time. 


Is she still around? 
I doubt it. 


Laura Pepple. 
You might find her someplace. 


What's interesting is the whole medical history of Franklin Roosevelt, because a lot 
of it has been destroyed. 
Well, they didn't want people to know especially the last year and a half of his life. 


Right. And so we've been trying to determine whether he was treated very 
frequently there at the hospital at 23rd and E St. and you're saying at least once. 
Well, Admiral McIntire used to be right at the White House all the time. 


That's right, he had an office at the Bureau and an office at the White House. 
Were there other VIPs you may have encountered? Supposedly, that was the hospital 
where senators and congressmen were treated. 

Well, I might remember some of them. There was Congressman Reynolds from 
Tennessee. Congressman Tinkham from Massachusetts. I'll tell you this but you may want to 
blot it out. He was an African hunter, big animals. He had a beard. He was kind of a different 
looking man. He had body lice when he came in. 


He was a Congressman? 
They had to treat him. Everybody thought it was because every chance he got he was in 
Africa hunting lions and tigers and he didn't care about his hygiene. I had Smedley Butler. 


From the Marine Corps. 
From the Marine Corps. 


What was he like? 

Not really very nice, very crude, swore a lot, drank gin and tonic. I think it was gin and 
tonic he had all the time. Pretty proud of himself. He was older at that time and was out of the 
service. And he rightly could be proud of himself. He had come up from the ranks to first 
general in the Marine Corps. And we had a man named Ensign Frye, who went through the 
Naval Academy but Roosevelt put him in charge of the TVA, Tennessee Valley Authority so he 
got out of the Navy and just took charge. 
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Were there special areas in the hospital where the VIPs would be treated? They 
weren't on the wards. Did they just go to the SOQ? Did they all have private rooms there? 
That's it. They all had private rooms. 


I understand Senator Bankhead died at the hospital. Tallullah Bankhead's father 
was a Senator from Alabama. 
I don't remember that. 


That may have been just a little before you got there. 

I think there was a Senator Walsh from Massachusetts. He was well known for liking 
little boys. So the corpsmen didn't take care of him. We did. A man from the State Department 
assigned to Russia, from Texas, full beard like yours. And he asked me if I'd like to go to Russia 
and be the nurse at the Embassy. 

Was he an older man? Was his name Kennan, George Kennan? 

He was in his 30s. I don't think I could remember even if I heard his name. And no way 
would I ever go to Russia. Not then. Might have been good duty though. 


Did you ever have an opportunity or any reason to go across to the medical school at 
the hospital? 

Well, I went to their graduation. I think the school lasted a year. That's the way the 
school operated, or 9 months like a school year. But they were full fledged doctors before they 
came in. They were MDs before they came in. They were sent there to become Navy doctors, to 
be introduced to what's expected of them. And then they were assigned all over the world. The 
man that I used to date and liked a lot was Dr. Machung and he was sent to China on a gunboat 
on the Yangtze River. And I have a lot of letters--they're not love letters--describing his duty 
and the hospitals he visited . 


His name was Machung? 
Machung, Pete Machung. I think they are very interesting letters. That's why I saved 
them. 


I would like to see them very much. 
In fact, I think there were three or four from that class that went to some area in China at 
that time. So that would have been the end of 1939 or 1940. 


Did you know a physician, named Alfred Littlefield Smith? He was one of the 
doctors who graduated from the medical school in '39 and went on to the Yangtze patrol. 

I don't remember. I might have known him. Isn't that something. To me, I can't quite 
figure out why that had to be. Why the Navy had a patrol on the Yangtze River. At that time, if 
you fell in you ended up with cholera. 


The whole idea was that we had interests. The American missionaries were over 
there, and the oil companies, and because China was in a lawless stage with all the 
warlords vying for power with the central government, the United States felt we had to 
have a presence. There were other countries that were there so we figured if we were going 
to be players in the big club we had to be there. 
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This was around the time Amelia Earhart took her trip around the world. Of 
course she never made it all the way around. 
I think I was out of the service by then at the time she was lost. 


Did you know Dorothy Danner? At the time her name was Dorothy Still, but I don't 
think she was in Washington at that time. 
No. I know the name. 


Edwina Todd? 

No. 

Did you know Leona Jackson? 

Yes, not well. I didn't know her well. I have a good friend who still lives in North 
Carolina who knew Leona very well. She was a very well liked person. I saw her on the street in 
Washington after the war. Met her and she had been a prisoner. I asked her about her life, her 
treatment there. And she said that actually they were treated well. All of the bath facilities were 
community. But she said they got one banana a day and a bowl of rice but she felt like that was 
okay because the people in Japan weren't getting any more than she was. At least they were 
trying to be fair. She was getting some nourishment. At least that's the impression I got that day 
I talked with her. 


So from Washington then you went to Philadelphia? You worked in Urology. How 
long were you there? 
Just 3 months. 


And then you came back and went to school. 
I came back here and I went to George Washington. 


And what was that like? 
Well it was nice; it was freedom. 


Did you get to live back in your quarters at the hospital? 

No. We had apartments. We rented apartments. Two of us lived in an apartment. I 
lived at 20th and F St. if you know where that is. It's now a dormitory for George Washington 
University. I think it was the first air-conditioned building in Washington at that time. Nobody 
had air-conditioning. And boy, it was wonderful. And the buildings where we had our classes 
were old row houses. George Washington was pretty new at that time. Dr. McIntire always sent 
us, registered nurses to study dietetics and disease because he felt if he had to assign them to a 
hospital ship they would also be able to do nursing duty. The dietetics association gave him a 
hard time on that because they wanted a dietitian assigned. They didn't think that should have 
been... 


So when you finished the dietetics, how long was that course? 
One year, one school year. And then I got assigned to the Naval Academy and was there 


until I got married. 


Is that where you met your husband, at the Naval Academy? 
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No, I met him when I was going to George Washington. 


That would have been '40 or '41. 
Well, I met him in '40, end of '40, and married him in November of 1941. So I was over 
at the Naval Academy about 5 months when I resigned. 


And then you did dietetics there. 
Even though you were a dietitian you still had to do 1 month of night duty. So I did 1 
month of night duty while I was there. 


When you did the night duty was that a continuous month or every other weekend? 
A continuous month, no time off. 


And that was from 10 at night until 8 in the morning for a solid month? 

For a solid month. That's where I learned to drink coffee. I really did. I think I was 
making rounds at the Naval Hospital in Norfolk and I was so tired by | o'clock in the morning, I 
was getting sleepy and I could hardly keep my eyes open. The corpsman said, "Why don't you 
drink some coffee; we have coffee on every ward. Why don't you drink coffee wherever you go 
in that hour to make rounds and I did and I was wide awake for the rest of the night. It was 
really great. 


You talked about Dr. McIntire. Did you ever meet him or did you ever see much of 
him? 
No. I didn't. 


His office was at the Bureau wasn't it? 
Well the Bureau at that time was on Constitution Avenue. 


On the Mall, it was called Main Navy. 
Ms. Dauser was down there too, the Chief Nurse. They were temporary buildings. 


Did you ever meet her? 

Yes, when I resigned. She wasn't too happy. Well, she realized I think that there was a 
war coming on. I didn't. I didn't have any idea that there was going to be a war. But I had to 
resign if I wanted to get married. A year after the war started they would have let me stay in 
even though I'd been married. 


So in order to resign, you had to go to Ms. Dauser's office and see her and explain. 

The chief nurse at Annapolis didn't like the idea of resignation either. So she said I had a 
history of thyroid or something like that. She said, “I'm going to send you back to the 
[Washington Naval] Hospital to be a patient and check you out.” So that's how I ended up as a 
patient in this hospital over here. And I was in perfectly good health. But that meant I had to go 
to Sue Dauser to resign. Maybe they all knew the war was going to break out. I didn't. I was so 
naive. 


So when the war broke out, where were you? 
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MRS. KRAMER'S MICROPHONE NOT PICKING UP. 
I was in Maryland listening to the radio when Pearl Harbor happened. I just couldn't 
believe that happened. My husband had six brothers. They were all in service eventually. 


And what did you do during the war? Did you go back to nursing? 

No. I went with my husband. He was at Camp...at the Office of War Information and he 
went to a course in New York so I went there too and stayed there until he was sent out of the 
country. I guess we were there about 4 months. I remember the night they were supposed to 
leave on a tramp steamer, just 12 men, and we all had dinner at the Rainbow Room. 
INAUDIBLE 

But after that he was sent to Palestine for parachute training and back to Cairo to learn 
the Serbian language. He graduated with top honors. Randolph Churchill was a student there 
too. 


Looking back at that era when you were a nurse in the Navy, is there any particular 
event that really stands out? 

I can tell you one thing about Washington when I first came here. It was the most 
beautiful city I had ever seen in my life. Even with the temporary buildings on Constitution 
Avenue. And it stayed clean for so long. And when I go through Washington now and see the 
trash, I think "What's wrong with that city that they can't even clean up the trash?" 


Even that period of your life didn't last very long, do you think it had any impact on 
your life as a whole? 

Well it probably made me a lot more patriotic. I've made a lot of friends in the Navy that 
I've kept all my life. And probably shaking hands with Roosevelt was a highlight. I admired 
him, especially through his first two terms. After that, I thought there's no way he's running this 
country. 


You felt he was a figurehead, that somebody else was running it. 
Yes. I thought that. Maybe [Alben] Barkley was doing it. He was a pretty smart man. 


Senator Barkley? 
Yes, he became a vice president, too, under Truman. 


The one thing you said about Navy nurses was that they were more professional. 

They haven't lost that professionalism. That's the nice thing about the Navy Nurse Corps. 
And I was so glad when I saw everybody at the Naval Hospital (BUMED) that day, how 
professional they were, so neat and clean. They looked like nurses should look. It's a good sign 
that if they're running a hospital they're going to do it right. I was very proud of them. But I've 
been in some hospitals where they're pretty negligent. You know in all my time in nursing I had 
never once witnessed an evisceration until I went back to nursing when my children were 
through with college. I couldn't believe the number. I witnessed that in the tower right at the 
Naval Hospital. It was all run by Navy doctors and one Navy nurse. I was surprised at how 
careless they'd gotten. We used to have a sign when I was in nurses's training that said, “If you 
can't think of anything else to do, wash your hands.” I used to have to tell the doctors when 
they'd go from one patient to another to wash their hands. Better wash. They were residents. 
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But why an operating room had to get to the point where an incision wouldn't hold, it would 
become infected and drain and then they'd have to take him or her back and sew them up again 
and give them antibiotics. I couldn't believe that, because we didn't have antibiotics. We never 
had eviscerations. These were hysterectomies. 

We can't blame all of that on the doctors. At the time I was working there we had nurses 
aides, they probably don't even have a high school education and they were very well meaning 
and very good people but they weren't trained. It wasn't like having a whole floor of registered 
nurses or even student nurses. You couldn't even correct them like you could a student nurse. 
You trained them and eventually they'd get better. It was not the same. We didn't have hospital 
corpsmen in that department. Once in a while you had a corps wave and you were glad when the 
corps wave could come in. But that was not the easiest place to work because sometimes I'd be 
there with one nursing assistant and 26 patients. People would be coming from the delivery 
room, and bringing babies up to feed. Even Commander Slater, who was in charge of the Tower 
couldn't assign Navy people to us. It was just in an emergency that we'd get those good corps 
waves or corpsmen. I hope they've changed some of that now. 


Do you think the short staffing had anything to do with people not washing their 
hands? 

No, because if you're trained to wash your hands and there's always a sink there, you can 
do it. 
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